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PROSPECTUS. 


For a much longer period than this country has been inhabited by 
civilized people, Europe has been luxuriating in the compositions of 
those master-spirits in music, whose works live after them, and still re- 
main the delight and admiration of mankind. 'These great masters 
have composed volumes upon volumes, nay, whole libraries of music ; 
of which scarce the hundredth part ever reached our shores. In this 
point of view, music is but in its infancy in this country. We have 
indeed a portion of these compositions, and some of the very highest 
character; but a large share of this is not generally diffused, and rests 
only in the hands of a few professors and amateurs. 

Not only is Europe rich in the productions of the art, but it contains 
also an abundant store of musical literature. Histories of Music ; Biog- 
raphies of Musical Men, both composers and performers ; Treatises on 
the teaching and practice of the art in all its branches; works on the 
culture and management of the voice, and on all kinds of instruments ; 
books and essays exhibiting the religious, moral and social influences of 
music ; its importance as a branch of education; and its softening in- 
fluence upon the human character ;—volumes on all these, and many 
other subjects, have been multiplied indefinitely, containing the accu- 
mulated experience of several generations. 

It is believed that an attempt to introduce and spread a portion of 
this music and musical knowledge will be acceptable in this country, 
and will meet with the patronage of the musical public generally. 
Such is the general object proposed in presenting to the public the 
MUSICAL CABINET. 

The principal design of the Musical Cabinet, is to send forth monthly 
a choice collection of music, both sacred and secular, vocal and instru- 
mental ; and also a number of useful and instructive articles of musical 
literature: the whole drawn from the best sources, and adapted to the 
wants of the musical public in this country. In regard to the music, 
its cheapness is not an unimportant feature ; since every subscriber, at 
the close of the year, will find that he has on hand a stock of pieces 
suited to his wishes, at one half of the cost for which the same quantity 
could be purchased at the music stores; and he will have the musical 
literature into the bargain. 

The Instrumental Department will contain ;— 

1. Piano-forte Pieces, of every variety of character, from plain and 
easy pieces, to those requiring a considerable degree of skill and execu- 
tion. ‘The majority of these pieces will be Adapted to the wants of 
those who have made a tolerable proficiency on the instrument; and 
in passages where it may be thought serviceable, the fingering and 
other marks and directions will be carefully given. This instrument 
has become so common in this country, that this department will make 
rather an important feature in the work. 

2. Organ Pieces, embracing Voluntaries, Preludes, Interludes, &c. 
So little music for this instrument has been published in this country, 
that such pieces cannot but be acceptable to our organists. 

The Vocal Department will contain ;— 

1. Secular Music, embracing Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartetts, Glees, 
&c. This will constitute the most important feature of the work. 
Much of the secular music now in existence, particularly as regards 
the subjects or the poetry, can lay little claim to purity of morals, 
delicacy of sentiment, or refinement of character. The public may 
rest assured that nothing will find its way into the pages of the Musical 
Cabinet, which breathes of any other spirit than the pure principles 
just named. 

2. Sacred Music, Songs, Duets, &c., from the works of Handel, 
and the other great masters, who have left an abundant store of the 
most valuable materials. An Anthem may occasionally ibe nserted. 

The Vocal Music will be arranged with an accompaniment for the 
Piano-forte, except such pieces as do not require it. 








The Literary Department will contain articles, both original and 
selected, on the theory of Music, including the various departments of 
musical science; the history of Music, and of musical instruments ; 
essays and miscellaneous articles on music, both vocal and instrumental 
and on the various instruments ; biographies of eminent composers and 
performers ; criticisms and analyses of musical compositions ; articles 
on the teaching and cultivation of the various branches of the art, and 
on musical education; musical tales, anecdotes, &c; musical news, 
both from Europe and America; accounts of musical institutions and 
societies, and their operations; &c. &c. The object ‘will be to fill 
the pages with matter of permanent interest ; since a monthly period- 
ical is little suited to criticisms of local musical performances, except 
in a very general manner. 

In all the Departments, the wants of Teachers will be constantly 
kept in view. In the Literary Department, the great object will be 
instruction and information; and the subjects of teaching and musical 
education will come in for their full share. ‘Teachers of the Piano- 
forte will find the pieces for that instrument particularly adapted to 
their purposes ; and there will also be introduced instructions and use- 
ful exercises for training and cultivating the Voice. 

GEORGE J. WEBB 
1. B, MAYWanp,’ Editors. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 
CHIEFLY ABRIDGED FROM HOGARTH’S MUSICAL HISTORY. 


Georer Frepertcx Hanpew was born on the 24th of February, 
1684, at Halle, in Saxony. His father, who was a physician, had 
intended him for the profession of the law, and, with this view, strove 
to check the propensity towards musie which his son showed, even in 
his earliest years. He excluded from his house all musical society, 
and would not permit an instrument of any kind to be seen or heard 
in it. 

Handel’s father does not appear to have had the power of discover- 
ing that his son was one of those who are born once in a thousand 
years. The child, notwithstanding his parent’s precautions, found 
means to hear somebody play on the harpsichord ; and the delight he 
felt, prompted him to endeavor to gain the opportunity of trying to 
practice what he had heard. He accordingly contrived, by the aid 
of a servant, to procure a small clavichord (an instrument of the 
piano-forte species, resembling that w'sich was so long known in Eng- 
land, under the name of the spinnet,) which he hid in a garret. 
Thither he repaired every night, when the family had gone to rest; 
and, with no other assistance than what nature gave, he contrived to 
play on the instrument, and to discover its powers of producing har- 
mony as well as melody. : 

When Handel was about seven years old, his father determined to 
pay a visit toa son by a former wife, who was then living with the 
Duke of Saxe-Weissenfels; and the young musician begged pemission 
to accompany him. On being refused, he watched the departure of 
the carriage, which he followed a little way, with tears and entreaties ; 
till his father relented, and took him in. When they arrived at the 
court of the Duke, the child was allowed to wander about the apart- 
ments of the palace ; and could not resist the temptation of sitting down 
to a harpsichord, whenever he fell in with one. ‘This attracted no 
particular notice; but, one morning, finding means, after service, to 
slip into the chapel, he began to touch the organ, before the duke had 
gone out. The duke was struck by the singular style of the playing, 
and asked who was at the organ. He was told by his attendant, that 
it was his half-brother, a little boy, about seven years old. The duke 
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sent for Handel and his father ; and, expressing his admiration of the 
boy’s genius, advised his father to allow him to study music. The 
old man persisted in his desire that his son should adhere to the law ; 
but the duke, with superior sense and discernment, told him, that he 
certainly had a right to dispose of his son as he thought best, and that, 
in general, such a resolution might be very proper; but that his per- 
sisting in it in such circumstances, would not only be marring the boy’s 
prospects, but robbing his country of talents that would be an honor 
to it. The father yielded to these persuasions; and young Handel 
was not only allowed to pursue his musical studies, but received the 
assistance of a master. 

On his return to Halle, he was placed under Zachau, the organist 
of the cathedral ; a very good musician, who seems to have acted, in 
regard to so extraordinary a pupil, with great good sense. After in- 
structing him in the general principles of the art, he placed before 
him, the works of the greatest masters, both Italian and German ; and, 
instead of following the ordinary course, of prescribing the works of 
some favorite author as a model, he contented himself with making 
his pupil well acquainted with them all, leaving him to form a style 
for himself. Handel, thus becoming familiar with the great and the 
beautiful, in every style, acquired the most enlarged views of com- 
position; and his progress was such, that before he was nine years 
old, he composed motets of such merit, that they were adopted in the 
service of the church. 

When he was thirteen years of age, Handel felt that he was beyond 
any instructions that Halle could furnish ; and his father was advised 
to send him to Berlin. Here his precocious talents soon attracted 
general attention; and the king proposed to send him to Italy. This 
favor, for what reason does not appear, his father declined; and he 
returned to Halle. Soon afterwards his father died, and it became 
necessary for him to act for himself. Several places of residence 
were placed in his view; but, as Hamburgh was then highly celebra- 
ted for the excellence of its opera, he determined to settle there. 

At this time, Handel was about nineteen; and he here met with 
Mattheson, who was about three years older; and who was a com- 
poser of considerable note, and a very able writer on music. These 
young performers used to have frequent contests for preéminence on 
keyed instruments; when, according to Mattheson’s account, he was 
sometimes thought a match for Handel on the harpsichord; but Han- 
del had constantly the advantage on the organ. They consequently 
agreed not to encroach on each other’s province: and this compact 
was preserved for several years; till a circumstance happened, which 
caused a breach of it. An opera was composed by Mattheson, called 
Cleopatra, in which he himself performed the part of Anthony, and 
Handel played the harpsichord in the orchestra. Mattheson, upon the 
death of Anthony, which happened early in the piece, came into the 
orchestra, for the purpose of taking his usual post at the harpsichord. 
Handel, however, did not consider himself obliged to relinquish a post, 
which on this occasion had been necessarily assigned to him. This 
produced so violent a quarrel, that, as they were leaving the house, 
Mattheson gave Handel a slap on the face ; and, drawing their swords, 
they proceeded to fight it out in the market-place. Luckily Matthe- 
son’s sword broke against one of his antagonist’s metal buttons, or, as 
others say, against the score of Mattheson’s opera, which Handel had 
buttoned under his coat; Mattheson’s music having thus become the 
guardian angel of his friend. ‘This is believed to be the true version 
of the story ; though others have affirmed that Mattheson, from envy 
at the success of Handel’s operas, made a pass at him witha dirk one 
evening as they were going out of the opera-house in the crowd ; and 
that Handel’s life was saved by a music book which he had under his 
arm. 

This rencontre took place on the 5th of December, 1704; but 
“the young man’s wrath is like flax on the fire ;” and in a few days 
the combatants were greater friends than ever. Mattheson tells us 
this, and adds, that on the 30th of the same month, he accompanied 
his friend to the rehearsal of his first opera, Almeria, and performed 
the principal character in it. This opera, the production of a youth 
of twenty, proved so great a favorite with the public, as to be per- 
formed thirty nights successively. It was followed by three others, 
Nerone, Florinda, and Dafne; all of which were successful. 

Handel had, by this time, saved money enough to accomplish what 
is, or ought to be, the great object of every young musician,—a visit 
to Italy. He had received an invitation from the prince of Tuscany, 
brother to the grand duke, who had heard his operas at Hamburgh. 
He accordingly went to Florence ; and, soon after his arrival, com- 
posed the opera of Roderigo ; for which he was honored by the grand 
duke with a present of a hundred sequins and a service of plate. 

Handel afterwards visited Venice, Rome, and Naples. At Venice 








he produced the opera of — which was performed for twenty 


seven nights successively. At Rome he composed his serenata, called 
Il Trionfo del Tempo ; and at Naples he produced Acis and Galatea ; 
a piece totally different from the serenata which afterwards became 
so celebrated in England under that title. 

On his return to Germany, he resided for some time at Hanover ; 
and the connection between that court and that of London suggested 
to him the idea of visiting England. He first, however, returned to 
his native town, to pay his filial duty to his aged mother. While he 
was preparing to set out for England, the elector of Hanover, afterwards 
George the First, granted him a pension of fifteen hundred crowns a 
year; which, however, Handel would not accept, unless he were per- 
mitted to go to England: and this being made known to the elector, 
leave of absence was granted to him. His arrival in England, the 
greatest event in her musical history, took place in the year 1710. 

He was immediately applied to by Hill, the manager of the Hay- 
market Theatre, to compose an opera. The name of this opera, which 
Handel is said to have composed in a fortnight, was Rinaldo. This 
is the opera which is sneered at, in the fifth number of the Spectator, 
by Addison ; who seems either to have had little taste for music, or to 
have been soured by his disappointment at the ill success of the 
opera of Rosamond, for which he wrote the poetry and the dialogue. 
Rinaldo was first represented on Handel’s birth-day, the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1711; and continued to be performed, without interruption, till 
the end of the season. 

Handel was now urged, by the most distinguished dilettanti, to fix 
his residence in England ; but his sense of duty to his benefactor, the 
elector of Hanover, induced him to resist these solicitations. When 
he returned to Hanover, he found that Steffani, the elector’s chapel- 
master, had, in a most honorable manner, resigned that situation to 
him ; and he continued to fill it for about two years; when he was 
permitted to return to England. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





MUSIC, ITS HIGH ENDS AND PURPOSES. 


When man was created, his person beautified, and his mind endowed, 
and placed in the midst of a material creation, whose yet hidcen 
properties he was to discover and improve into sources of most ex- 
quisite delights, and instruments of exercise to his own yet unknown 
faculties, those personal beauties, those mental endowments, and those 
material properties, had all one purpose and one end—the service of 
God, and the happiness of man—for both were then but one, and 
could not be disunited. When these ends parted, and men chose 
himself a happiness independent of his Maker, he took to his own 
share these splendid gifts, these treasured materials of delight, these 
stores of intellect—another’s workmanship—and regardless altogether 
of the purpose of their creation, devoted them to his own pleasure, 
honor, or advantage, or what, in his corruption, he considered such. 
God let it be. With those powers that he had created for his glory 
and service, he let his creatures make themselves a happiness to which 
he was no party ; till, in the revel of possession, they found that they 
could do without the Giver. ‘Time went on—the beginning was for- 
gotten—man no more remembers how he got these powers, and for 
what purpose he originally had them—he finds himself in possession, 
calls them his, and sets about to do with them what he pleases—holds 
himself responsible to no one for their use, and thinks it a great matter 
of boast if he does no harm with them. And now, when God has 
returned to claim his own, and in the hearts of many has reunited those 
long separated ends of existence, and taught us again that we must 
live for him, and find happiness in him, and devote ourselves to his 
service,—stupified by habit, and misled by custom, false in our tastes, 
and perverted in our feelings, we are slow to give back to him the 
embezzled property. Some, in the confusion of their judgment, and 
the honesty of their purpose, throw away these splendid gifts—charge 
on their powers the folly they have wrought with them, and conceive 
it their duty to lay talents, intellect, and feeling, all aside, as parts of 
that vanity they are called on to forego. Others, more rational in the 
work of excision, and not quite so honest, take shelter in the plea of 
“ innocency,”’—and finding that to maintain this plea costs them trouble 
enough, they will not venture on the deeper question of “ utility.” 
And so, God’s service—ay, and our own happiness, too—remain 
defrauded of those gifts and powers that were solely destined to pro- 
mote them. 

Music is one of these. It must have been the gift of God. Man 
did not communicate to the extended wire its vibrations—man did not 
give to the surrounding air its undulatory motion—man did not organize 
the ear to such exact responsiveness, or the brain to such acute sensibili- 
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ty of what the ear conveys. Man could not have made music, had 

God not intended it. ‘The power was his, and the gift was his—man 

has possession, and thinks it is hisown. It administers to his pleasure 

—it buys him applause of men—it feeds his unhallowed passions, 

drives away thought, and helps to make him happy, in forgetfulness 

of what he is and is to be. For these purposes, the worldly parent, 

if she finds this talent in her child, takes possession of it, expends 

upon it, as above described, no small portion of another talent com- 

mitted to her keeping, and occupies with it a fourth, or a sixth, or an 

eighth part of her children’s early years—perhaps the only years that 

ever will be theirs—and her heart never misgives her, that she has 

perverted the gift, or defrauded the Giver of this talent....... If 
music is the resource of our lighter hours might it not be the means 

of bringing God into our thoughts, rather than of driving him out of 
them by the introduction of other images? If it be the solace of our 

sadness, might it not better serve the purpose, by bringing, together 

with its soothing melody, the remembrance and images of joys yet 

unseen, and hopes as yet unrealized ; in which, rather than in the 

mere physical impression of the sound upon our outward organs, the 
mind might forget, or find a sedative for its anxieties? Might not 
music, by those who like it, be had recourse to, for these express 
purposes, whenever the bosom seems to need it? If music, under 
some of its forms, is calculated to excite the passions and intoxicate 
the spirits, it is, in others, eminently calculated to allay and _ pacify, 
to soften and subdue them. [I believe it is capable of exercising a 
permanent and essential influence on the character, in awakening the 
gentler dispositions of the mind, and putting to rest the more turbulent. 
I should in this persuasion be extremely anxious to cultivate a love of 
music in young people, whether they play themselves or not, and be 
very sorry if they showed a dislike to it. I would make it a part of 
their education with this view, and lead them to this use of it. To 
still the stormy passions, to soothe the irritated feelings, to elevate the 
sensual mind, and recal to seriousness the dissipated mind, would be a 
use of music acceptable indeed to Him, who wills nothing so much as 
the holiness of his creatures, and their restoration to the likeness of 
his spotless purity. . .... [fit be thought that, mindless of what is daily 
before my eyes and in my ears, I have let imagination range in things 
that have no reality ; if it be said that music is an innocent plaything 
of man’s secular taste, in which we may expend as much time as we 
please, and as much money as we please, and need render no account, 
it being only intended for our amusement ; I think that such an opinion 
is contrary to the whole tenure of Scripture, to our condition on earth, 
and preparation for eternity ; and I believe that God will some time 
vindicate his purposes in all that he has created, material or intellectual, 
and convince us that he gave us all the powers we have, for better 
uses than we have made of them. When the children of Zion were 
captives in Babylon, they hung their harps upon the willows, and 
forgot their country’s songs—how could they sing the Lord’s song in 
a strange land?—their hearts were unstrung and tuneless, as their 
harps. But when they returned to Jerusalem, doubtless they strung 
the chords afresh, and learned anew the forgotten music, and sang 
again the song that Moses taught them, the psalms their kings and 
prophyts left them. So (should the world return to the God it has 
forsaken, and the knowledge of him be established in all the earth) 
this talent, and every other, will find the use for which it was intended 
—will be made to subserve the holiness, as well as the happiness, of 
man, and, before all things, the glory and worship of the Lord. How 
shall we think, then, of the long misuse? Or, if we never see a time 
when the earth shall be the Lord’s, and the fulness of beauty with 
which he filled it be recovered from corruption, should we not as in- 
dividuals, restored ourselves, endeavor to restore everything to the holy 
purpose of its first creation ? Carouine Fry. 





Moscuetes as a Boy.—When his eldest sister received lessons 
on the clavichord, (the piano-forte at that time being but little known 
in Bohemia) he could not be restrained from being present, and man- 
ifested his impatience whenever she did not immediately comprehend 
her master’s instructions, and frequently cried out, “ wrong, wrong,” 
if she failed in striking the right key. It was then his amusement 
after her lesson to find out for himself on the same instrument the airs 
he had just heard: a search in which he was generally successful.— 


Musical World. 





Sir Water Scort says of himself what has been true of several 
other men of the most distinguished genius; “‘ Complicated harmonies 
seem to me a bubble of confused though pleasing sounds. Yet simple 
melodies, especially if connected with words and ideas, have as much 
effect on me as on most people.”—Musical World. 
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BOSTON, JULY 1, 1841. 


CASS AAMAS 


A cenerat outline of the plan of this work has been given in the 
Prospectus ; which, though it appears on the first page of the present 
number, as is usual in such cases, was nevertheless prepared chiefly 
for the purpose of a separate circulation. It may not, therefore, be in- 
appropriate, in presenting our first number to the public, to give a fuller 
description of the plan and objects of the work which we propose to 
establish, and to go more into detail in regard to the motives and reasons 
which have governed in the formation and adoption of this plan. 

Two hundred years ago, and this country, from the great lakes to 
the,Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, was an un- 
tamed wilderness. At that period it was settled by our forefathers ; 
for whom we entertain a just and richly merited veneration. They 
brought with them, and have bequeathed to us, qualities, for which we 
ought to be forever thankful. These qualities are, an elastic, an almost 
creative enterprise ; a general shrewdness and tact in practical affairs ; 
and an indomitable perseverance, paradoxically united with perfect 
ease of changing both purpose and object, provided it becomes expedi- 
ent. Our veneration for our forefathers should not, however, prevent 
us from looking at all parts of their character. Did they, then, bring 
with them a taste for the arts, and skill in the science and practice of 
them? The puritan fathers of New England had long before rejected 
all such things, as matters of sin. ‘The Dutch, who settled New York, 
though they have so far excelled in painting as to have been the founders 
of a school in that art, have yet for a long time stood low in the art 
of music, and have not furnished an artist of any considerable merit 
for several centuries. ‘The quakers, who settled Pennsylvania, are 
well known to reject and despise every thing of the sort. These are 
the three principal sources from which the northern and middle states 
were peopled, and from which they derive their character: and though 
the southern states may have been settled by people of a different 
stamp; yet their scattered mode of habitation, and the lack of large 
cities, are certainly not circumstances favorable to the cultivation of 
the arts. 

Again, what have our ancestors been engaged in for the two hun- 
dred years since the country wassettled? Is the occupation of subduing 
and peopling the wilderness favorable to the cultivation“of the arts ? 
The paintings which most frequently saluted our father’s eyes were 
the warestreaks on the persons of their savage foes; and the music 
most familiar to their ears, was the howlings of the wild beasts, or the 
yells and war-cries of the still wilder savages. What is the condition 
of the country now? Are our.cities the resort of countless rich and 
luxurious travelers, whose object is to visit the treasures of art,—the 
paintings, sculpture and architecture—which they contain? ‘The 
visitors who come to our shores are of a very different character. 
Their object is to survey the natural wonders of the new world, and 
the unparalleled growth and resources of a new and thriving nation. 
Do they describe the castles, palaces, and cathedrals of our new-grown 
towns, such as Cincinnati, Rochester, and Lowell, as filled with paintings 
and sculpture, the value of which is superior to the massive marble 
piles that contain them? Alas! not even the name of either castle, 
palace or cathedral, belongs to the country ; and though those cities 
may contain a few edifices which do honor to their recent origin and 
rapid growth, yet they are not of Parian marble, and are unadorned 
with the beautiful imaginings of a Raphael.or a Thorwaldsen. Some 
half dozen of the larger Atlantic cities, it is true, possess a few, a 
very few, specimens in all branches of art; but how long is it since 
they were in the condition of those above named? And when we 
contrast all that they contain with what travelers tell us of numberless 
European cities, what claim have they to the character of depositories 
of the arts? 








We have in Boston, for example, an annual exhibition of paintings, 
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which indeed encourages the hope of gradually cultivating a taste for 
this branch of art. But what says the connoisseur? When he has 
looked at all the articles there exhibited, he exclaims with a sigh and 
a shrug, “ What a pity it is that all the money which has been laid 
out by the Atheneum had not been spent in the purchase of one good 
picture.” Will any one say that these remarks may be true of this 
country in relation to the other arts, but not in relation to music? Let 
him take the trouble to ascertain. 

We speak, and justly, with the highest admiration, of Handel, 
Haydn and Mozart ; and we have a very few of their compositions in 
this country, which some of our societies perform in a manner that 
does themselves credit. 

But the few pieces that we have, are very little spread in this country ; 
and these masters are generally regarded but as men of yesterday : 
whereas they lived and wrote and died, before most of the present 
generation were"born. Their works are also very voluminous, and it 
is hardly probable that the twentieth part of them ever reached our 
shores. Of that species of musical composition,of which Haydn 
was the inventor, for which he is most celebrated. and on which rests 
his fame as a composer and a man of genius more than on anything 
else, viz:, the Symphony, properly so called, the public performance 
has been attempted in this country in but few instances. Now the 
voluminous works of these men, to say nothing of numberiess others, 
have been before the public in Europe from fifty to a hundred years, 
and in the way of frequent performance in hundreds of places ; and 
it may well be imagined what must be the effect on the public taste. 
Fifty years ago, the musical world of Europe was listening to and en- 
joying the works of these great masters ; while the musical public of 
Boston was luxuriating upon the productions of—Billings and Holden ; 
and strange to say, we even now have among us men, who still prefer 
the latter. The Quartett, for two violins, a viola and violoncello, with 
which it is so common for amateurs to entertain themselves in a private 
way in Europe, is rarely attempted here, unless it be by a small club 
of foreigners ; nay, it is almost unknown in this country. 

Of Oratorios, very few, probally not more than a half dozen, have 
ever been performed in this country ; and these with little or no suc- 
cess, except in two or three places. Nor is it yet twenty-five years 
since the first attempt to give a regular Oratorio was made. Now of 
this species of composition there are probably several hundreds in 
existence, many of which are regarded as standard works, and parts 
of still more are considered as furnishing the most valuable selections 
for public performance, that can be made. Handel alone has bequeath- 
ed to the world about twenty. 

It is not twenty years since the first successful attempt at the repre- 
sentation of the Italian opera was realized ; and this it has been found 
impossible to sustain. In Boston it was never attempted. The only 
operas which we have had here are what are called English Operas, 
of which we have seen but four or five, and Ballad Operas, which 
have been somewhat more numerous. In Europe, great numbers of 
new operas are brought out every year; and the accumulated mass 
would amount to thousands. It is true, most of them enjoy but an 
ephemeral existence ; few of them lasting more than two or three 
years. But many of them contain songs, or other movements, which 
are so valuable as to be published separately, and share a high and a 
lasting popularity. 

There are several whole species of musical composition, which are 
as yet scarcely known at all in this country. Two of these, the 
Symphony and the Quartett, both of which are instrumental, have 
been already mentioned. Others still might be added ; but it would 
carry us beyond our purpose to enumerate them here. 

Of vocal music, too, there are many kinds, as the Cantata, the 
Serenata, of which we have but few specimens; and several, of 
which we havenone. Indeed, most of the vocal music in this country, 
except psalm tunes, is almost wholly confined to the large cities. ‘The 
more common kinds, such as Songs, Duetts, Trios, Glees, Madrigals, 


stock of these is very limited. 

Of the immense mass of standard instrumental music, whether for 
the piano, the organ, or for single wind and string instruments, we 
| have an equally limited proportion. 

To supply some of these deficiencies, particularly those enumerated 
in our Prospectus, by establishing a work which shall serve as a regular 
periodical organ of circulating as widely as possible a choice selection 
from these treasures of art, is the design of the present undertaking. 
It rests with the public to determine whether such a work is worthy of 
their support. 


We give, in this first number, a beautiful lithographic portrait of 
Handel. ‘This will be followed by others, provided the patronage of 
the work shall warrant the extra expense. _ It is also believed, that we 
could not do a thing more acceptable to the public, than to commence 
our department of Biography with the life of the same celebrated master. 
It is taken, with some abridgments and corrections, from Hogarth’s 
Musical History. 


THE HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
CLASS FOR MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Tue Hanpet anp Haypn Sociery, of Boston, in order to meet 
| the wants of the musical public, and more fully to carry out the leading 
| object of the institution, namely, a yeneral and practical knowledge of 
the art of music, intend to establish an 


Annual Class for Musical Instruction, 
To be held at the MeLopeon, in Boston, during the sessions of the 
National Musical Convention. 

The class, which will be under the direction of the President of the 
Society, Mr. Grorce James Wess, will consist of such Ladies and 
Gentlemen as are in some degree familiar with the principles of reading 
music, &c., and who are desirous of cultivating the higher branches of 
the art. 

The course of instruction will include the practice of Choral Sing- 
ing—Chanting—Chorus Singing—Glee Singing—Solo Singing, and 
also Lectures on Thorough Bass. ‘The first meeting will take place 
on the 18th day of August next, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Tickets of admission, for a gentleman, with the privilege of introducing 
a lady, $5; for a Lady, $2,50. The lectures on Thorough Bass 
will be an extra charge of $2,50. On the payment of which fees, 
persons are constituted permanent members of the Class. 

Tickets may be obtained at the store of Jenks & Palmer, No. 131, 
Washington Street, and Bradbury & Soden, No. 10 School street. 

WM. LEARNARD, Sec’y. 

Boston, May 24, 1841. 


NATIONAL MUSICAL CONVENTION. 


Te next meeting of the National Musical Convention will be 
held in Boston, commencing August 19, 1841, at 11 o’clock A. M., 
at the Odeon, corner of Federal and Franklin streets ; when it will be 
opened by religious services, and a lecture from Rev. Mr. Pierce, of 
Brookline. 

All teachers of music, leaders of choirs, and other practical musicians 
and amateurs, are invited to attend and join the Convention. 

The standing committee, during the recess, have made arrangements 
for another lecture on the subject of music, to be delivered before the 
Convention. 

All publishers of newspapers and other periodicals in the United 
States, who feel interested in the progress of the science of music, will 
confer a favor by giving this notice circulation. 


H. THEODOR HACH, 








Chairman of Standing Committee during the recess of the Convention. 


&c., are but little circulated in the country ; and indeed our whole 
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AN AIR IN THE LEGATO STYLE, 
FOR THE ORGAN. : COMPOSED BY CHARLES STOKES. 
2 Diaps. Gt. Org. ‘ 
Andante 
Cantabile. Legato throughout. 
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We, thy servants, succor claim, In this dreadful hour, In this 
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A SONG OF SPRING. 


MENDELSSOHN. 


To the birds’ glad I lis-ten, 


In the greenwood 





On the meadows flow-rets glisten, In the sunny lightof spring. In the sun - - 


- of spring. 
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heart with pleasure beams, While my thanks to him reveal-ing, Who my soul with wealth is filling : So 
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DUETT. —INNOCENCE, F. W. HILLENHAGEN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK. 


Moderato. 






Sweet innocence hon-or and hap-pi-ness brings; The pur-est of bless-ings she bears on her wings: She’s richer and 


Sweet innocence hon-or and hap-pi-ness brings; The pur-est of bless-ings she bears on her wings : She’s richer and 


bet-ter than masses of gold; The worth of her trea-sure can nev-er be told. 


bet-ter than masses of gold; The worth of her trea-sure can nev-er be told. 
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2 3 
She sheds her pure sunbeams on all of life’s way, O never may vicious attractions prevail ; 
And still yields her pleasures when others decay : O never may error my pathway assail : 


Like bright stars of evening, that gleam in the sky, Let virtue and truth be forever my light, 
She beameth serenely, when other things die. To lead me by day and protect me by night. 
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THE MORNING. 


LUDWIG ERK. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK. 
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Thou newborn, ro - sy tint - ed morning ! 


Far spreading round thy _ light. 
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Thou seem’st un - clouded hours to promise, And joys that never droop. 
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But live, with -in our bo - soms cherished, | When close the shades of night. 
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